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then I am least amused. . . . Were I confined to the Bastille, I could draw the
most enchanting picture of liberty.
These examples demonstrate clearly the dynamics between edu-
cational aim and educational effect, between apparent behavior and
underlying experiences. If we were to conclude from the case just
cited that corporal punishment has to be excluded radically from
education because it has the detrimental effect just demonstrated,
such a conclusion would also be wrong in its one-sidedness. Not
each child suffering a punishment experiences emotional satisfac-
tion, and not each child experiencing emotional satisfaction in the
act of punishment is determined by this experience in the develop-
ment of his personality. The individual reaction and the fixation of
this experience must be preceded by different conditions, so that the
dominating response answers different stimuli. The death of Rous-
seau's mother at his birth was felt by Rousseau as his first punish-
ment. After that time he himself had replaced the mother in rela-
tion to his father, taking over the role of a passive wife. His deep
feeling of guilt was relieved during an act of punishment and thus
brought satisfaction. His early experience of punishment deter-
mined Rousseau's fixation to his childhood; he reports: "I spent my
youth in a happy darkness which I did not intend to leave."
Rousseau made his neurosis productive in his educational phi-
losophy, but this is an exceptional case. Other persons might be
blocked in their further development, and punishment as an educa-
tional aim toward maturation might have just the opposite effect,
namely, that of frustration.
GENERAL AND INBIVIDUAI, PATTERKS
The education of the young child is determined by a basic ob-
servation, namely, that the child's growth follows a rather definite
general pattern. Every child, for instance, learns first to stand on
his feet, then to walk; he first starts to babble and then to speak; he
first scribbles and then draws. These general observations led to the
attempt to standardize a child's functions and accomplishments. A
child is supposed to show certain characteristics at 1 year of age, at
2, at 3, and so forth. The danger of the psychology of the "average
cMId" lies in the neglect of the child's individuality. Although all
cMldren go through certain general stages of development, the in-
dividual deviations within the general pattern are as numerous as
deviations are with adults. Children differ in their rate